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differential equations should not excite a learner’s 
vivid interest unless it so departs from the logical 
order as to be historical. Often a modified logical 
order seems the easiest and most natural order. 
But the problem of education seems to be rather a 
problem of awakening interest, and not of choos¬ 
ing “natural” paths. Difficulties cease to matter 
if one’s interest is aroused. 

(6) Prof. Dickson’s introduction to the general 
theory of linear algebras, including also non-asso- 
ciative algebras, shows in many places the influ¬ 
ence of the German “ Encyklopadie.” The ex¬ 
position of the main theorems of the general 
theory follows Cartan and, to some extent, Wed- 
derburn, and is a most useful introduction to the 
subject. 

(7) Here is an excellent text-book for all students 
of geometry. As seems to be always the case 
with this subject, the treatment is, to a great 
extent, historical, but the analytical treatment 
begun by Riemann occupies a rather minor posi¬ 
tion. A very welcome feature is that, throughout 
this book, Euclidean geometry is exhibited as a 
particular case of non-Euclidean geometry, and 
the apparent want of symmetry and the occasional 
failure of the principle of duality are explained. 
It seems rather confusing to assume tacitly, as 
the author does on p. 30, that through any point 
there are in hyperbolic geometry two, and only 
two, parallels to a given straight line. 

(8) This book claims, rather magisterially, to 
be original. It seems to us more interesting than 
strikingly original. The equation of a line, 
y = mx + c, may be regarded as having the co¬ 
ordinates m and c. By using the word “ measure ” 
to denote a concept including both the distance 
of two points from one another, the perpendicular 
distance from a point to a line, and the angle 
between two lines, it is possible to state shortly 
what co-ordinate geometry does. This is the 
reduction of a set of joins and intersections of 
points and lines to functions of the measures of 
the elements. This idea is developed by the 
author and applied also in differential geometry. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Eleventh edition. 
Vol. ii., part ii., Splanchnology. By J. Syming¬ 
ton. Pp. x + 392. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1914.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

In this further contribution to the eleventh edi¬ 
tion of Quain’s “Elements of Anatomy” Prof. 
Symington describes the following systems of the 
human body :—Digestive, Respiratory, and Uro¬ 
genital. Two minor sections are devoted to the 
ductless glands and peritoneum, the latter being 
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written by Dr. P. T. ‘Crymble. During the 
eighteen years which have elapsed since the tenth 
edition appeared—under the joint editorship of 
Sir Edward Schafer and Prof. Symington—anato¬ 
mists, physiologists, and particularly surgeons 
have altered our conception of the splanchnology 
of the human body in many and important details. 
These changes are reflected in the text and illus¬ 
trations of the new edition of “Quain.” 

No one is better qualified to edit this standard 
work on human anatomy than Prof. Symington. 
We feel, however, that in giving the Belfast 
school its full due, Prof. Symington has done less 
than justice to those who live and work outside 
the limits of Belfast. One example will suffice. 
About twelve years ago a series of observations 
were made by Keith, Barclay Smith, and T. R. 
Elliott, which served to show that the contents 
of the small and great intestine were separated, 
not by a mechanical valvular apparatus as was 
formerly supposed, but by a muscular mechanism, 
similar in the manner of its action to a sphincter. 
Sir William MacEwen and Dr. A. F. Hertz have 
demonstrated the existence of an ileo-caecal 
sphincteric mechanism in the living human body, 
and emphasised its functional and clinical signifi¬ 
cance. Yet in the text of this edition no mention 
is made of these observations, and the erroneous 
and antiquated description of a mechanical valve 
is reproduced. This is the more surprising 
because the illustrations of the ileo-caecal junction, 
reproduced from the former edition, bear out the 
non-mechanical nature of the ileo-cascal orifice. 

(1) The Great Ball on which we Live. Pp. 249. 
(2) Our Good Slave Electricity. Pp. 246. By 
C. R. Gibson. (London : Seeley, Service and 
Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price each volume, 35. 6 d . 
Mr. Gibson has attempted with considerable suc¬ 
cess the solution of the old problem-—how to 
interest children and at the same time instruct 
them. In the first volume he tells the story of 
the earth, and invites his readers to accompany 
him on imaginary visits to our planet before man’s 
appearance on it. The fact that at one place a 
jelly-fish tells the story of what happened in the 
sea, and at another a worm records its experiences 
underground, will indicate the style of treatment 
adopted. 

The second book describes in a similar simple 
manner some of the achievements of electrical 
science, and young readers will probably be led 
by these chapters to take up serious study later. 

If it is possible to form sound elementary ideas 
of experimental and observational science merely 
by reading, it would be difficult to find more 
attractive introductions than Mr. Gibson has 
prepared. 

Brown’s Marine Electrician: for Sea-going En¬ 
gineers. By A. E. and A. PL Larkman. Pp. 
xv + 244. (Glasgow: James Brown and Son. 
Second edition, 1914.) Price 5 s. net. 

In this book “the authors seek to give practical 
information on such matters as the installation, 
repair, and use of electric lighting, heating, and 
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other appliances suitable for use in ships.” Appa¬ 
rently the reader is expected to acquire that in¬ 
formation from illustrations which seldom show 
more than the outside appearance of the appa¬ 
ratus, and often show nothing - at all but a cast- 
iron case ! There are some more detailed dia¬ 
grams, but too many of them refer to machines or 
apparatus which could only now be purchased in 
the electrical equivalent of the old clothes shop. 

The book will certain!}' enable the sea-going 
engineer to distinguish between a search-light and 
a telephone, or between a dynamo and a switch, 
but we fear he would be very much at sea when 
anything went wrong if his knowledge was not a 
great deal deeper than that in the book. 

It may be the printer’s fault that a very ordin¬ 
ary Welsh name is given as that of one of the 
celebrated builders of high-speed engines, and 
that Mr. Marconi’s has been associated with his 
great rivals. But these errors sufficiently well 
typify much of the contents of the book. 

David Robertson. 

Dm Insekten Mitteleuropas insbesondere 
Deutschlands. Edited by Prof. C. Schroder. 
Band iii. Hymenopteren (Dritter Teil) Die 
Gallwespen (Cynipidae). By Prof. J. J. 
Kieffer. Die Blatt- und Holzwespen (Tenthre- 
dinoidea). By Dr. E. Enslin. Pp. xiii + 2134- 
viii plates. (Stuttgart: Franckh, 1914.) Price 
7.20 marks. 

The third part of the third volume of the 
“ Insects of Central Europe,” so ably edited by 
Prof. Chr. Schroder, of Berlin, contains an 
account of the gall-wasps (Cynipidae) by Dr. J, J. 
Kieffer, and of the saw-flies and wood-wasps 
(Tenthredinidae) by Dr. E. Enslin. In both cases 
the systematic description is preceded by an 
effective introduction dealing with structure, life- 
histories, and ecology. Thus we find a very clear 
account of the various theories of gall-formation 
by Cynipidae and of parthenogenesis in Tenthre¬ 
dinidae. The volume is very well illustrated, both 
as regards the text figures and the coloured 
plates. 

Bartholomew’s Orographical Map of Central 
Europe, shoiving Political Frontiers. Scale: 
3i’5 English miles to 1 in. Price 2s. 6 d. net. 
Bartholomew’s War Map of Europe and the 
Mediterranean, Scale : 86 miles to 1 in. Price 
is. net. (Edinburgh : John Bartholomew and 
Co., 1914.) 

Nothing assists an intelligent appreciation of the 
details of military campaigns more than good 
maps of the areas concerned. The maps before 
us are excellent. The first enables the reader of 
war news to realise the intimate interdependence 
of strategy and land relief; and the second depicts 
boldly the present extent of the European terri¬ 
tories of the nations at war. Both maps are pro¬ 
duced in the workmanlike manner for which the 
Edinburgh Geographical Institute has long been 
well known. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the •writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

Soldiers as Anthropologists. 

In Nature of December 3 (p. 383) there appeared 
a brief abstract of a paper communicated by Mr. 
Reginald A. Smith to the Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute on behalf of its author, ■ Major E. R. Collins, 
D.S.O., now a wounded prisoner of war in Germany. 
The paper is not only an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the prehistoric stone implements of 
South Africa, but is evidence that a brave and capable 
soldier may, while helping to shape the history of his 
own time, give material assistance in unravelling the 
past history of the country through w’hich he may be 
campaigning. 

Major Collins collected the material for his paper 
while engaged on trenching operations during the late 
Boer war. These operations extended over a large 
part of South Africa—from Cape Colony to the Trans¬ 
vaal. The trenches were usually cut to a depth of 
5 ft., and often crossed terrace deposits, which are 
presumably of Pleistocene age. It was whilst engaged 
on these operations that Major Collins made his col¬ 
lection of the stone industries of the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of South Africa, keeping systematic records 
of the deposits in which the implements occurred, 
and the levels at which the various types were found. 
That Major Collins’s interest in anthropology did not 
interfere with his military duties may be inferred from 
the fact that he earned the Distinguished Service 
Order. 

Mr. Reginald Smith has directed my attention to 
an earlier instance of a soldier utilising military 
operations for the progress of anthropology. In the 
journal of the Anthropological Institute for 1884 
(vol. xiii., p. 163) there is a paper, also on South 
African implements, contributed by Major H. W, 
Feilden, which was described by the late Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, vice-president of the institute, as “remarkable 
for the circumstances under which the information. 
was obtained—on the march, in the battlefield, and 
through the perils and vicissitudes of war.” Major 
Feilden made his observations during the campaigns 
in Natal, 1881-82. I have little doubt that some of 
our French colleagues, amidst all the dangers and 
anxieties which attend the present war, will avail 
themselves of the opportunities presented bv the ex¬ 
tensive trenching operations in northern France to 
extend further our knowledge of prehistoric times. 

I have headed this note “Soldiers as Anthropo¬ 
logists,” but I may be pardoned if, at the present 
time, I direct attention to another side of the matter, 
“The Anthropologist as Soldier.” In a letter I had 
lately the honour to receive from Prof. Manouvrier, 
secretary to the Society of Anthropology of Paris, I 
was grieved to learn that “Nous avons perdu en 
France un anthropologiste archdologue des plus 
estimes, M. Dechelette, capitaine de territoriale, tue 
dans une charge h la tete de sa Compagnie.” M. 
Dechelette was author of a standard work, “Manuel 
d’Archdologie prehistorique Celtique et Gallo- 
Romaine,” the third volume of which appeared during 
last year. M. Ddchelette did not allow either his past 
or present services to science, his family ties, or his 
age—he was fifty-nine—to stand betweerf him and 
what he considered his duty to his country. Although 
a great number of its members—including many of 
the most eminent anthropologists in Europe—are on 
active service—-some have fallen, some wounded, and 
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